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FRESCO, UNESCO, AND 
MR. WIERBLOWSKI 


RECENTLY, at the Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico 
City, I took a long look at a fresco by Diego Rivera, 
depicting man in modern society. This is the paint- 
ing originally prepared for the main entrance in 
Rockefeller Center in New York. It was destroyed 
there and reproduced by the artist in Mexico City. 
F. §. C. Northrop in his book, “The Meeting of East 
and West,” says of it: 


Nothing was more incongruous than to place a fresco 
by Diego Rivera—of all places—in Rockefeller Center! 
Once one goes behind the bare color and form of Rivera’s 
work to the precise conception of the good life which it 
is conveying, it will not be surprising that the result was 
unhappy. The basic human value which Diego Rivera is 
portraying is that of the imaginations of men freed and 
fascinated by scientific knowledge, and of their social 
and economic well-being raised by the application of its 
principles to agriculture, mining, the harnessing of the 
waterfalls, and industry. 


Northrop points out that the picture states a prob- 
lem without solving it. In this respect it is charac- 
teristic of all modern cultures. To Rivera, as to some 
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other Mexicans, it appeared impossible to arrive at a 
mastery of science, technology, and social structure 
except through a strictly Marxian philosophy. It is 
Lenin who sits in control of all the machinery, while 
in another portion of the work a tight-lipped Rocke- 
feller sips wine at a night club. 

In studying the picture, I felt that a sense of humor 
would have preserved it for Rockefeller Center. The 
freseo would have been an interesting object lesson 
for New York. Not one thing in the picture was 
developed by Lenin or his followers—certainly not 
the microscopes, telescopes, and machinery for which 
western Europe and America, above all other groups, 
are responsible. The references to biology and medi- 
cine, spread upon airplane wings, again are the fruit, 
not of any political ideology, but of a three-century 
search for scientific knowledge. The nutrients in the 
earth are shown giving life and force to growing 
plants. There, again, scientific agriculture is so 
American as to make us the chief hope of the world 
in this regard. 

The masses of people shown in the freseo—soldiers 
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and civilians—are seeking ideals, but they are not 
better than the ideals known to us in over two thou- 
sand years of civilization, classical and Christian. 
Nothing in the faces of these humble persons seeking 
new light and new hope will excel what is already 
guaranteed in English and French documents, and in 
the Constitution of the United States. The whole 
idea of this work, and the works of other great Mexi- 
can artists and leaders, is to belittle what has been 
done in the past in order to open a path to a pre- 
carious future. 

If such aims were confined to a small group of 
Mexican leaders, we could watch the experiment with 
interest and objectivity. Unhappily, what we see in 
our friendly neighbor to the south, whose rich cul- 
tural and common-sense resources tend to counterbal- 
ance the movement, is in other parts of the world 
rampant and formidable. 

It is the mark of an educated man to study this 
great political and social schism. It is not something 
beyond the test tube, the classroom, or the library 
book. On the contrary, it has become so urgent an 
issue as to penetrate quarters generally immune to 
what are called “current events.” All that is past is 
still with us, and all that is foreign has come to take 
its place in domestic affairs. 

The nations, not slowly, but with dramatic sudden- 
ness, are being forced into two camps. Accordingly 
everybody is seeking to develop a system or a philoso- 
phy of unification. The key word, whether we think 
of peoples, places, or concepts, is united. A union 
may come at terrific cost, and with scarcely any gain 
to the present generation, through another world war 
in which the winner is simply the less vanquished. 
The stouthearted among us believe that peace may 
come, but in less bloody ways. In the words of 
Albert Einstein: 


3ut I also believe world government can come through 
agreement and through the force of persuasion alone, 
3ut if it is to come in this way it 
One strength 


hence at low cost. 
will not be enough to appeal to reason. 
of the communist system of the East is that it has some 
of the character of a religion and inspires the emotions 
of a religion. Unless the cause of peace based on Jaw 
gathers behind it the force and zeal of a religion, it 
hardly can hope to sueceed. Those to whom the moral 
teaching of the human race is entrusted surely have a 


great duty and a great opportunity. 


The question is, how shall we as educators “get 
religion” without dissolving in pious lament? 

Recently in Mexico City Stephan Wierblowski, 
chairman of the Polish delegation to the Second Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO, expressed himself as 


follows: 
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An important part is being played by the powerful 
means of propaganda and information, or rather misin- 
formation, in this struggle with the free nations of the 
world, against the independence of the countries and 
nations. 

We are asked, under the pretext of the free flow of 
information, to open our doors to the false information, 
supplied by powerful agencies that we cannot cope with. 
We are asked to give access to film production in order 
to be flooded with pictures which may kill our own film 
production and which present as the greatest artistic 
achievements the exploits of gangsters. The world is 
supposed to welcome comics and to open our radios in 
order to hear speeches reminding us of those heard im- 
mediately before the last war. 

We have to open our doors without any reciprocity, 
since we have not the technical material power to with- 
stand a power founded on gold. 


Now this fragment of a speech labeled “Polish,” 
but clearly Russian, is significant. I shall expand its 
meaning somewhat against the background of the 
whole address and against other Polish declarations at 
Mexico City. 

Recapitulated, the Communist argument runs as 
follows: 

(1) The United States is a rich and powerful 
nation that seeks to dominate all other nations. 

(2) Since the culture of the United States is in- 
ferior, the cultural imperialism upon which the 
United States is embarked is particularly obnoxious. 

(3) The United States permits license and libel in 
the highly commercialized offerings of press, radio, 
and motion pictures. Other nations struggle against 
this cultural blight which is symbolized by the comic 
strip, the gangster film, and cheap advertising. 

(4) The press of the United States speaks for the 
government and has done so for a century. There- 
fore, the United States cannot absolve itself from 
blame by claiming a free press. It is the clear duty 
of the United States to delete all editorials and news 
items unfavorable to friendly nations. 

(5) Conversely, Poland and her associates want a 
free flow of ideas, but they must be acceptable and 
responsible ideas shared by the government and the 
people. This means that all communications or ideas 
that are “war mongering” must be suppressed. 

(6) At present there is only one nation bent on 
war, namely, the United States. 

The statements above constitute a fair summary of 
the Polish position; they are representative of the 
stand of the satellite countries. The arguments are 
a curious mixture of truth and falsehood. Mr. Wier- 
blowski is a good example of the so-called expert who 
avoids minor errors on his way to the grand fallacy! 
It does not occur to him that the American press is 
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not, and cannot be, the government of the United 
States. 

It must be admitted, however, that the Polish dele- 
gate has put his finger on a few sensitive nerves. 

Assuming that we do have a somewhat wayward 
press, what is the solution? Shall we relocate respon- 
sibility in a state capital or in Washington, D. C.? 

There is little evidence that the motion picture has 
much effect upon the behavior of children and youth. 
When a healthy high-school boy chooses to spend 
three hours on a sunny Saturday in a world of make- 
believe, the trouble is not in the motion picture, but 
in the quality of home and neighborhood life. Fre- 
quently it is a conspiracy between frustrated parents 
and frustrated children: neither knows what to do 
with the other. The community—short on parks, 
playgrounds, outdoor sports, and creative opportunity 
—may wash its hands of the whole matter. 

Anyone who is anxious about the contents of motion 
pictures should analyze Homer, the Old Testament, 
Shakespeare, Mother Goose, or the modern novel. 
Terrible things happen to men. It is inevitable that 
they find a place in dramatie art. It is notable that 
competing English films that started out on a “high 
plane” have introduced a full quota of blood, thunder, 
and pathology. Even the comic strips may introduce 
new forms of attention-getting that ean then be ap- 
plied to more important subject matter. 

Our main defense against foreign criticism is simply 
to be ourselves—to let others see us at our worst 
and our best. In our cities there is ugliness in vast 
measure; we neither conceal it nor boast about it. 
We are, in fact, trying to turn out architects capable 
of better designs and adults more likely to demand 
high quality. 

The same can be said of our whole industrial enter- 
prise. To the outside observer, it may appear slick, 
shiny, and completely efficient, especially if the out- 
sider is hungry, ill-housed, and overworked. But we 
at close hand know that many things are wrong, that 
the line of production may stop, that essentials are 
not guaranteed to all our people even under the most 
prosperous conditions. 

There are millions of poorly fed, badly housed chil- 
dren today in the United States. The food and mate- 
rials we ship away are not truly surplus at all. If 
every American child were fed, clothed, housed, edu- 
cated, and cared for as we want our own children to 


be, there would be, in fact, a serious shortage of | 


goods and services in the United States. We dis- 
tribute goods willingly to devastated countries because 
we feel that their need is still greater. The wealth 
that will be sent to Europe within the next year would 
give to southern states, for the first time in their 
history, a truly superior educational system from kin- 
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dergarten to college. At the risk of being charged 
with negligence of our own children, and with our 
eyes fully open, we export vast wealth to other coun- 
tries. I doubt if one European out of ten knows this, 
or believes it if he ever heard of it. I think that we 
are right, too, for the critical needs of Europe far 
exceed the chronic ailments of the South. 

My hope is that we shall not stop there. 
play a major role in establishing sound economic con- 
ditions over the world, we should play an equal role 
in domestic affairs. A government committed to aid 
for Greece, without prior public debate on the ques- 
tion, should not throw up its hands in horror at 
granting aid to Mississippi. The Marshall Plan for 
Europe needs a supplementary plan for the United 
States. 

Perhaps the best thing to do about Communist 
charges is to use them by way of self-revelation. 

I expect that when other countries raise their voices 
against America, it is not science that really bothers 
them, but success; not natural resources, but their 
development; not loudness or gum-chewing, but an 
aura of self-confidence. A closer look at us would 
reveal that the educated American speaks a foreign 
language—English; knows science—a universal lan- 
guage; loves music—chiefly German; depends on an- 
cient and foreign sources for art and architecture— 
“look about you”; eats bananas as well as bread; 
drinks anything from milk to Brazilian coffee, Indian 
tea, and British Seotch! 

There is not really anything homespun about us. 
When everything else fails, the midwesterner espe- 
cially packs himself and family into car, train, ship, 
or airliner and takes a look around; anywhere in the 
world he feels at home. 

It is the cramped, weary European, who, through 
no fault of his own, is thrown into a position of 
dependence and fear. Small wonder that he is vul- 
nerable to political doctrines that offer physical com- 
fort without corresponding attention to industrial 
and commercial organization. Millions of people in 
Europe and Asia struggle to get, by force of arms, 
what Americans long ago discovered could be had 
only by the force of intelligence and co-operation. 
The long-held faith resides in the discovery that 
talent, training, and good will, if combined under a 
freedom-giving charter, will produce not only material 
gains, but cultural enrichment. Life in America has 
never been as soft as European dreamers would have 
it, and never as hard as some would make it by re- 
strictive inheritance, tradition, and taboo. 

Whatever is now in store for any of us is to be the 
lot of everyone. To be educated, under the blinding 
light of released atomic energy, is to know science, 
physical and social, and to be at home in the arts and 
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humanities; it is, above all, to know that all such 
knowledge will come to a common ash heap unless we 
set about vigorously to repair the terrible break in 
universal friendship. Good intentions need machinery 
that truly represents the aspirations of people. 
Today the machinery of the United Nations and all 
its affiliated organizations appears to be closer to the 
people in the United States, the United Kingdom, and 


EDUCATION FOR ACTION 


OnE of the greatest challenges which teachers face 
today is to arouse in the heart and mind of every 
student a will to put his education into action. That 
one word, “action,” reveals the keystone in every 
arch adorning the mansion of the mind we want our 
Bardians to build. Our entire program is constructed 
on the premise so clearly stated by William H. Kil- 
patrick, the premise that education is that which one 
accepts to act upon. To me that is the ultimate 
essence to be distilled from the tons of verbiage that 
have been hurled hither and yon for the past twenty 
years by the friends and enemies of Progressive 
education. If my practice of the art of distillation 
has been both deft and thorough, and education for 
action is indeed the essential and distinctive flavor 
of the Progressive movement, then I am proud in- 
deed to be known as president of a Progressive college. 

But there is another principle that seems to me 
equally essential in Bard’s program. It is the premise 
that we must constantly question ourselves about 
our objectives and the procedures we have devised 
to attain them. We must always seek for new fron- 
tiers even while we are cultivating already cleared 
land according to the best methods we can find. Our 
hope is to keep Bard a college which pioneers in Pro- 
gressive education. 

How can we give life to these two ideals—education 
for action and pioneering in education? First, we 
must know what our students need from their college 
education in order to cope successfully with life in the 
world today; second, we must put our knowledge 
into action by building our educational community 
around these needs. 

What does a young person need when his extra- 
academic life commences at the end of his senior 
year? Limitations of time and space do not permit 
me to make an exhaustive analysis of this question, 
but three factors are immediately apparent. He 
needs a mind that can think clearly, a will to put 
thought into action, and a spirit devoted to the wel- 
fare of mankind. I hold no brief for a distinction 
between general and vocational education. It is our 
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Soviet Russia than it is to the government officials in 
power. Statesmen hesitate, argue, and return home 
in despair, while common people, through their lead- 
ers in science, labor, agriculture, and education, 
quietly undertake new forms of co-operation. 
UNESCO is new only in form. Edueation is run- 
ning the race forever assigned to it—to overtake the 
forces of darkness and danger. 
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firm belief at Bard that in the liberal arts there is 
no difference between these two. Education is that 
which one accepts to act upon. A student may “take” 
any number of required general courses in the 
humanities, social studies, or sciences, but knowledge 
which he does not apply by putting it into action is 
soon forgotten and contributes nothing to his educa- 
tion. A student working in a specific subject because 
he wants to know about it will get more education, 
since he is already disposed to put the new knowledge 
into action in terms of what it means in his own life. 
I would like to illustrate this point by considering 
science, the subject matter I know best. 

The student of science needs to know what the 
scientific method is and how to apply it to the prob- 
lems that he encounters in his work. The scientific 
method is the lifeblood of all science teaching or 
research. What is this method? The scientist ob- 
serves phenomena and records the facts about them. 
He and his fellow workers publish their facts so 
that as much information as possible may be acces- 
sible to many scientists. With all the facts at hand, 
the scientist constructs an hypothesis which will 
bring out correlations among the facts and explain 
the phenomena as simply as possible. On the basis 
of his hypothesis he predicts that certain other 
facts or phenomena not yet known should be discover- 
able. He makes new observations to see if the pre- 
dicted facts can be discovered. If the predictions are 
fulfilled, the hypothesis is confirmed, and further 
predictions are explored. If the predictions fail or 
new and unpredicted facts are found, the hypothesis 
is modified to take into account the newer knowledge. 
This simple pattern of scientific thought and action 
has brought us to dizzy intellectual heights in our 
understanding of nature and her most intricate 
secrets. 

As the handmaiden of science, technology has 
brought us material gains which have freed a sig- 
nificant portion of the human race from the grinding 
toil and animal-like existence that were the lot of all 
but a few men before the advent of science. The 
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growth of science is now so rapid that the latest 
textbooks are filled with obsolete knowledge. The 
time lag between original discovery and printing in 
such books is variously estimated as between five 
and ten years. A science book which is not revised 
every five years is hopelessly out-dated as far as 
facts are concerned. 

In teaching science, then, we must emphasize the 
scientific method rather than a collection of facts 
which will be interpreted one way today and another 
way tomorrow. The student must learn the method 
by using it himself—in his science courses and in his 
everyday life, for life abounds with situations where 
we must collect facts, interpret them, and act in the 
light of our hypotheses. 

The scientific method has been called the most 
powerful intellectual tool devised by the mind of 
man. This tool should be a part of the mental equip- 
ment of every student who leaves college to work in 
the complicated and perplexing world we know to- 
day. At Bard we care not whether our students learn 
to use this tool by studying biology or physics, soci- 
ology or economies, logic or mathematics—the subject 
matter is secondary. If our students accept the prin- 
ciple, to act upon the scientific method, their education 
is well begun. Call it general or vocational, as you 
like. It is good education, vital education, dynamic 
education. 

Now the “mind to think clearly,” which is one of 
the primary needs of any college graduate, is not 
developed exclusively by studying the natural and 
social sciences. Literature and the arts provide their 
challenges to clear thinking. The interpretation of 
these cannot be included here and we shall turn 
now to the second need of the college graduate—the 
will to put thought into action. 

Knowledge without action is sterile. From every 
corner of the world the despairing ery of starving mil- 
lions beats on our ears. We know their need, but, 
if we do not act, our knowledge is worse than igno- 
rance. Europe is convulsed in a crisis demanding 
swift succor which can be supplied by us and us alone. 
If we fail to supply such help, we are damned—not 
saved—by our knowledge. The so-called “backward” 
peoples of the earth look to us for leadership in 
throwing off their bonds and rising to new dignity as 
free men. If we do not lend a helping hand, we have 
betrayed their trust. Education is that which we ac- 
cept to act upon. We may possess the best libraries 
and museums of the world; we may boast the finest 
universities and schools; we may lead in research and 
technology, but, if we do not act by putting our vast 
powers and resources to constructive use, we are not 
a really educated people. The most difficult and press- 
ing problem any college faces is to persuade its stu- 
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dents that education is for action. It is easy to fill 
them full of knowledge; it is hard, painfully hard, 
exasperatingly hard, to get them to act upon their 
knowledge. Again let me illustrate this point by con- 
sidering a specifie problem—educating for democratic 
action. 

We offer courses in politics and government, in his- 
tory and sociology, in economics and philosophy. Our 
students learn facts and theories that present democ- 
racy as the most effective form of social organization 
yet devised by the ingenuity of man for liberating 
himself from the bonds of nature, without enslaving 
himself to the demands of state or class. But in many 
colleges democracy dare not poke her head outside the 
classroom door. The professor who lectures most per- 
suasively on her virtues is shocked, if she should by 
chance slip into a college dormitory and charm its 
occupants into the notion of taking her seriously. 
Dormitories are for boys and girls who should be 
checked in and out at scheduled and decorous hours. 
They should be watched by their elders to see that they 
conform to rules and regulations which will make 
them into young ladies and gentlemen—good little 
citizens who will do what they are told. One can 
almost see the signs on the wall: “No democracy here, 
please.” By some miraculous transformation that 
takes place at the instant a diploma is put into their 
hands, students will straight away become men and 
women who can bear the awful burden of self-dis- 
cipline and social responsibility which democracy lays 
on the back of every educated citizen. No one who 
has given more than a passing thought to education 
for action would consider such a system either valid 
or fruitful as a way of teaching for democratic living. 

Very well, let us educate for action by bringing 
democracy out of the professor’s lecture notes into 
our everyday life. Let us charge our students with 
full responsibility for organizing their society, making ~ 
their laws, enforcing them, judging and punishing 
those who offend against them. Now we'll see demoec- 
racy at work. Sad is the awakening of the idealist 
who dreams this dream. Student governments will 
enact foolish laws, enforce them in fits and starts— 
fits of anger and starts of surprise at their own audac- 
ity—judge harshly (or not at all), punish thought- 
lessly (or worse, in malice). Student government will 
become the hobbyhorse on which the “big man on 
campus” will ride to fame and glory. Student govern- 
ment will become the special province of cliques and 
clubs which stand to profit from manipulating it for 
their own ends. It may serve as an excellent device 
for turning out the future machine politician, but it 
offers little training in real citizenship. Caught on 
the horns of this dilemma, what shall we do? 
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To find an answer we need only call upon our know]l- 
edge of educating for action in other fields. My ex- 
perience in teaching chemistry and physics leads me 
to draw a parallel between education for science and 
education for democracy. Any experienced teacher 
in the field will tell you that a student learns more 
science (that is, acts upon more science) in perform- 
ing one well-planned laboratory experiment than in 
listening to a dozen lectures about the subject. Well- 
planned experimentation with democracy in the college 
community will teach more about this precious heritage 
of ours than all the traditional courses in social science 
that have yet been conceived. Emphasis must be 
placed on well-planned experiments in science, on well- 
planned experiments in democracy. To turn a group 
of students loose in a chemistry laboratory without 
the supervision of a teacher is to court disaster as the 
price of precious little learning. The teacher must 
devote days of preparation in planning the experi- 
ments to be done, in defining and clarifying the ob- 
jective to be attained, in refining and simplifying the 
procedures to be followed in attaining them. Labora- 
tory teaching is the hardest kind of work—and the 
most rewarding. As a teacher who has spent years in 
the smokes and smells and sweat of the laboratory, I 
can state without equivocation that it seems like purga- 
tory when compared to the heaven of the classroom. 
But I would no more think of teaching science without 
it than I would think of flying without wings—even in 
the age of jet propulsion! Let us put democracy to 
the test in the laboratory of our own lives. Let us 
work together—students and faculty, learners and 
teachers, young adults and adults not so young—let 
us learn democracy by accepting to act upon it. The 
challenge of educating for democratic action is so 
compelling that it demands the most ardent effort, 
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the sharpest thought, the most inventive imagination 
we can bring to bear—individually and collectively— 
each of us, all of us. 

Implicit in our thoughts concerning education for 
action is an all-pervading spirit of devotion to the 
welfare of mankind. It is obvious that action may be 
beneficial or destructive. Gathering knowledge, classi- 
fying it, correlating it, thinking clearly about it, act- 
ing upon it may be done as effectively by evil men as 
by the good. Education must perforce incorporate 
the development of constructive attitudes and benevo- 
lent values or risk sowing the seeds of self-destruction. 
This point need not be discussed at length. The fact 
that one third of our Bard students (and many others 
in our sister institutions) are studying philosophy and 
religion speaks for itself. College men and women of 
today are concerned, seriously concerned, with values 
in their lives. This is one of the most hopeful gleams 
of light amid the blackness that presses in upon us 
from all sides. So long as the youth of our world 
avoid cynicism and despair, we can face the future 
with courage in our hearts and confidence in our minds. 

Today we live in a world torn by factional strife, 
bathed in the blood of civil war, wracked by the pains 
of hunger, cold, and disease, split between the ideolo- 
gies of East and West. But we are one world as we 
cower before the dreadful spectre of universal annihi- 
lation by atomic energy—that jinni enslaved by man 
which in turn may enslave the master. If we really 
believe that education is the last, best hope of modern 
man, let us work for it with all our heart and soul and 
mind. The greatest service any college can render 
society in its present parlous state is to send forth 
generation after generation of clear-headed youth filled 
with knowledge which they accept to act upon for the 
welfare of mankind. 





COMPARATIVE EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


In the movement to advance the provision of edu- 
cation in different parts of the world the part that can 
be played by the collection and comparison of accurate 
statistics has not been realized. Even in the United 
States few educators will recall that the plans for 
introducing uniform systems of records and account- 
ing, when they made available the necessary data, also 
made it possible to compare the educational standing 
of the 48 states in relation to each other and to arouse 
a certain competitive spirit on which the progress of 
the past thirty years has in part been based. 

An important contribution could be made by 
UNESCO if the member-states could be encouraged 
to adopt systems of reporting their educational sta- 


tistics which would make comparisons possible. The 
task would not be simple. It is complicated by the 
fact that there is no international currency of termi- 
nology. Even statistics of illiteracy are not collected 
on the same basis in all countries. Still more difficult 
is the comparison of financial statistics in education. 
This difficulty may in time be overcome by the develop- 
ment of index numbers on cost of living. Compared 
in the lump the salaries of American teachers appear 
to be higher than those of teachers in other countries. 
Compared in terms of what salaries will buy, a differ- 
ent picture may result. 

A few months ago the statement was widely pub- 
lished that Soviet Russia spends more than the United 
States. It was also stated that Soviet Russia and 
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England spend more on scientific research than the 
United States. In neither case was the accuracy of 
these statements questioned or the possible causes of 
misinterpretation of the data considered. 

If educators of the world are to attack the prob- 
lems of education in any spirit of understanding, it 
would be desirable to have some common basis of dis- 
course which can be supplied by making comparable 
statistics available and a glossary of educational 
terminology. These UNESCO might undertake to 
make available.—I. L. K. 


THE SECOND NATIONAL TRAINING 
LABORATORY IN GROUP 
DEVELOPMENT 

Unver the sponsorship of the National Education 
Association and the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics and with the co-operation of several univer- 
sities, the second National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development will be in session at Gould Acad- 
emy (Bethel, Maine) from June 14 to July 3. Fol- 
lowing the pattern of the initial experiment (see 
ScHoot AND Society, December 20, 1947, for a full 
report of the first laboratory), the coming program 
will offer an opportunity for action leaders, educators, 
and social scientists to co-operate in an experimental 
approach to problems of training and action research. 
Basic skills of human relations and techniques of 
stimulating group growth and productivity will be 
analyzed, tested, and practiced. 

At the present time delegates are being selected 
from among administrators, supervisors, trainers, con- 
sultants in social science, counselors, teachers, and 
organization leaders in the areas of education, indus- 
try, government, labor, agriculture, community work, 
social welfare, and other professions and fields of 
action. 

Persons interested may obtain additional informa- 
tion and application forms by writing to Leland P. 
Bradford, Division of Adu]t Education Services, 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION OF PROSPECTIVE COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 

THE establishment of a new graduate school to pre- 
pare prospective college teachers in the field of gen- 
eral education was recommended by Harry J. Carman, 
dean of Columbia College, Columbia University, in his 
annual report to the president. 

According to Dean Carman: 


There is a widespread feeling among both public- 
spirited laymen and educators that the rising generation 
is not being adequately prepared to meet the demands of 
citizenship now greatly increased by the growing com- 
plexity of our civilization and the urgency of the result- 
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ing problems. During the past quarter of a century, 
most liberal-arts colleges have failed to give their stu- 
dents either effective preparation for citizenship or ade- 
quate enrichment for personal living. Instead, their pro- 
grams and instruction have centered chiefly on the idea 
of training for research in special fields, forgetting that 
only a very small proportion of college students go into 
research work. 

Just as Columbia College has pioneered with general- 
education courses for almost three decades there is room, 
perhaps, for the university to pioneer in the training of 
college teachers. 


Has Dean Carman forgotten about the existence of 
Teachers College? 


HIGHER ACADEMIC STANDARDS FOR 
PREPROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 

THE schools of Education, Journalism, and Law of 
the University of Oregon “will move toward higher 
academic standards effective with the 1948-49 and 
1949-50 school years,” according to an announcement 
in January by H. K. Newburn, president. Essentially, 
this means that students of education and journalism 
will spend their freshman and sophomore years pur- 
suing a liberal-arts course of study. Prospective law 
students will be required to complete three years of 
liberal-arts work before being admitted to professional 
courses. 

The purpose of the new requirements, explained Dr. 
Newburn, is to broaden the liberal-arts background of 
preprofessional students and to provide students with 
a richer cultural foundation. Not to be overlooked, 
furthermore, is the consideration of advancing the 
academic standing of these professional schools. 


UNIQUE LIBRARY INSTITUTED AT DRAKE 
UNIVERSITY 


At Drake University (Des Moines, Iowa), a unique 
memorial library has been instituted. The fund for 
the library has been established by John B. Griffing 
of Brazil in memory of his wife, May Kelley Griffing, 
a former Drake University student, who died in 1945. 

The Griffing library fund is unusual in that it 
brings the books to the students. Not only does it 
provide that the books be placed where they will have 
the greatest possible use, but it also requires that only 
in rare instances may books older than two years be 
added to the collection. The books now included cover 
wide fields and varied interests, but “all are such that 
they will develop a sympathetic appreciation of the 
problems of all nationalities, encourage tolerance and 
love of humanity, and stimulate thinking on world 
betterment.” Volumes can be added at any time and 
in any number, not on a prescribed rate. 

Mrs. Griffing, a graduate in 1909, was herself very 
active in promoting understanding among nationali- 
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ties and in increasing interest in world affairs, so that 
the unique method employed in this new system is in 
keeping with her own creative ideas. 


STATISTICS AND THE SCHOLASTIC STATUS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE largest percentage of adult whites who have 
completed at least four years of college study reside 
in South Carolina, according to figures drawn by the 
Research, Planning and Development Board of South 
Carolina from the Federal Census of 1940. The Fed- 
eral statistics for 1950 are still to be heard from. 

The director of the board, Robert M. Cooper, was 
generous to admit that Arizona shared the same per- 
centage, seven, with South Carolina. His being a 
South Carolinian justifies, no doubt, his choice of that 
state as pre-eminent in attracting graduates of four- 
year colleges. With the national average set by the 
Federal Census at 4.9 per cent, the educational status 
of South Carolina attains added loftiness. This, to- 
gether with the fact that “numerous other southern 
states” have “ranked extremely high” (¢.g., Missis- 
sippi), makes all criticisms of Southern educational 
inferiority so much bosh maintains Mr. Cooper. 

What was it that Mark Twain said about statistics? 


SITUATION ABNORMAL 


VETERANS studying under the GI Bill of Rights and 
the Rehabilitation Act consider subsistence payments 
inadequate in these days of HCL; describe the quality 
of instruction “average” to “very good”; prepare, for 
the most part, for the same vocations as in premilitary 
days; do not avail themselves of the vocational-guid- 
ance facilities of the Veterans Administration; and 
take but little part in organized extracurricular ac- 
tivities. These broadly stated conclusions are derived 
from a recent survey on veterans’ education carried 
out by the American Council on Education and sub- 
vened by the Disabled American Veterans. In in- 
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vestigation involved interviews with “a scientifically 
selected and representative cross section of veterans 
attending colleges and universities throughout conti- 
nental United States.” 

In more precise terms, the ACE survey disclosed 
that the average total monthly expenses of unmar- 
ried veterans amount to $106.13 and those of married 
veterans reach $175.38. The subsistence payments are 
$65 and $90, respectively. To make up the difference, 
veterans and their wives are forced to work during 
school terms and the summer. Even disabled veterans 
frequently seek employment to supplement their 
meager governmental income. About 25 per cent of 
the single disabled veterans and nearly 50 per cent of 
married disabled veterans obtain such work. 

College teaching was described by 33 per cent of 
the veterans as “average,” 35 per cent as “good,” and 
21 per cent as “very good.” Only seven per cent con- 
sidered the instruction “inferior,” while one per cent 
labeled the professional efforts “very poor.” Three 
per cent had no opinion. 

More than half, or 51 per cent of the student vet- 
erans, intend to enter the same vocations as in pre- 
service days. Only 35 per cent have definitely changed 
their previous vocational plans. The greatest change 
was reported by the disabled students. 

Only about 40 per cent of the student veterans take 
advantage of the vocational-guidance services of the 
Veterans Administration, and the same percentage of 
those making use of that guidance feel that that service 
is inadequate. One third of the veterans stated that 
they had obtained vocational advice from official col- 
lege counselors. 

Over half of the student veterans take little part in 
extracurricular campus activities; about one third par- 
ticipate to an average extent; while seven per cent are 
active in such activities as veterans’ clubs, student 
government, professional clubs, and the like. The 
reasons for nonparticipation included lack of time, 
lack of interest, and part-time employment. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
March 1; 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Ceci, C. CARPENTER, professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has been appointed dean, College 
of Commerce, to succeed Edward Wiest, who, having 
reached the age of 70 years, will be given “a change 
of work and a new assignment at the end of the aca- 
demic year.” The Trustees, upon the recommendation 
of Herman Lee Donovan, president of the university, 


have established the title, “Distinguished Professor,” 
and have approved the following members of the staff 
as holders of the title: Thomas D. Clark, professor of 
history and head of the department; Philip R. Ed- 
wards, bacteriologist, department of animal pathology, 
Experiment Station; Grant C. Knight, professor of 
English; James W. Martin, professor of economics 
and director of the Bureau of Business Research; 
Louis A. Pardue, professor of physics; W. D. Val- 
leau, professor of plant pathology, department of 
agronomy, and pathologist, Experiment Station; and 
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Amry Vandenbosch, professor of political science and 
head of the department. 


HELEN WHITCOMB RANDALL, associate professor of 
English and head of the department, Smith College, 
was promoted to a full professorship and named dean 
of the college, February 20, to succeed Esther Lowen- 
thal, professor of economics, who will retire from the 
deanship in June. Edgar C. Schenck, whose appoint- 
ment as acting director, Museum of Art, was reported 
in ScHooLt AND Society, October 4, 1947, has been 
named director. Edgar Wind, holder of the William 
Allan Neilson chair, has been appointed to a pro- 
fessorship in both the departments of philosophy and 
of art. Promotions include the following: to an asso- 
ciate professorship, 8. Meryl Rose (zoology) ; and to 
assistant professorships, Eleanor D. Barton (art), 
Mary Ann Tibbetts (classics), Lorraine W. Benner 
(education), Elizabeth D. Robinton (hygiene and bac- 
teriology), and Elizabeth Horner (zoology). 


Jesse E. Hopson, whose appointment as director, 
Armour Research Foundation, Illinois Institute of 
Technology (Chicago 16), was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, November 25, 1944, has been named 
director, Stanford Research Institute, Stanford Uni- 
versity, to succeed William F. Talbot, resigned. 


THE following changes in staff have been announced 
by the Illinois Institute of Technology: Pearce Davis, 
chairman of the department of business and eco- 
nomics, has been appointed director of the depart- 
ment of industrial engineering to succeed Henry P. 
Dutton, who has resigned from the administrative 
post but will continue as professor of industrial engi- 
neering. Dr. Davis will also continue his former 
duties in business and economics. Raymond D. Meade 
has been named registrar and associate professor of 
education. William E. Kelly, former registrar, is 
now associate registrar, and Russell E. Elmquist, as- 
sistant registrar, has resigned. James Clinton Peebles, 
dean of engineering, announced on February 24 that 
he will retire at the end of August. In June Dean 
Peebles will complete his fortieth year as a member 
of the staff. 


Ernest M. FisHer, professor of urban-land eco- 
nomics, Columbia University, whose appointment was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, January 26, 1946, 
has been named director of the university’s newly 
established Institute for Urban Land Use and Hous- 
ing Studies. The institute, which is subsidized by a 
grant of $100,000 by the Rockefeller Foundation, will 
“put the problems of the nation’s housing and devel- 
opment of urban communities under the microscope 
of experts in all related fields.” 


Grace M. Mosrtve, formerly librarian, Champlain 
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College (Plattsburg, N. Y.), has been appointed ref- 
erence librarian and readers’ adviser, New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, Rutgers University. 


WiuuiaAm R. HAwTHorNE, associate professor of 
mechanical engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has been named to the new George West- 
inghouse professorship of mechanical engineering. 
The chair was established through a grant by the 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation, and the work 
will be in fundamental studies in the field of jet pro- 
pulsion, gas turbines, and combustion rather than in 
the development of specific apparatus. 


THE following persons were named to the staff of 
UNESCO at a meeting of the Executive Board, Feb- 
ruary 13: Clarence E. Beeby, director of education, 
New Zealand, assistant director-general to co-ordinate 
educational activities; Emile Auger, member of the 
French Atomie Energy Commission, head of the nat- 
ural-science section to succeed Joseph Needham, Brit- 
ish biologist, who is returning to his post in Cambridge 
University after nearly two years of service; Pedro 
Bosch Gimpera, formerly dean of philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Barcelona, and more recently professor of phi- 
losophy, University of Mexico, director of the depart- 
ment of philosophy and humanistic studies; and Gor- 
don Menzies, of Australia, director of administrative 
services. 


H. L. Donovan, president, University of Kentucky, 
has been appointed visiting expert in the field of 
higher education in Germany by the Military Govern- 
ment. Dr. Donovan, who left for Germany on March 
1, will spend two months in advising the government 
on general problems of higher education. 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, associate director, Educational 
Records Bureau, is on a temporary assignment with 
the Edueational and Religious Branch of the War 
Department in Germany, assisting in the development 
of tests and testing programs for German schools. 
Robert Jacobs, administrative assistant to Dr. Traxler, 
is in charge of the bureau’s activities during the lat- 
ter’s absence. 


Dominic RorunpA, professor of Romance lan- 
guages, Mills College (Oakland 13, Calif.), has been 
named chairman of the regional interviewing com- 
mittee of the interchange program of teachers between 
the United States and Canada and between the United 
States and Great Britain, a program sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


H. ADELBERT WHITE, professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, has been granted a leave of absence 
on salary to work on a subject index to the “Short 
Title Catalogue of English Books to 1641” of which 
there are some 26,000 titles. Dr. White will be at 414 
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A Street, S.E., Washington 3, until April 15 when he 
will go to New York City to complete his task. He 
hopes to finish the work by 1950. 


Tue following persons have accepted membership 
in the Advisory Council of the National Student Asso- 
ciation to “advise and consult the National Student 
Congress (annual convention), the executive officers, 
and the several national agencies of NSA at their 
request or upon its own volition”: R. O. Johnson, 
assistant director, project of adult Negro education, 
U.S. Office of Education; Dean Newhouse, director of 
student affairs, University of Washington (Seattle) ; 
the Very Reverend Vincent J. Flynn, president, Col- 
lege of Saint Thomas (St. Paul 1, Minn.); Helen C. 
White, professor of English, the University of Wis- 
consin; Monroe E. Deutsch, retired provost, Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley) ; Laurence Duggan, di- 
rector, Institute of International Education; and 
Homer P. Rainey, president, Stephens College (Co- 
lumbia, Mo.). 


THE ReveREND Wiuu1AM H. McConaacay, pastor of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, Albany 
(N. Y.), has been appointed director of the newly 
created Institute of Racial and Cultural Relations of 
the Board of Christian Education and the Board of 
National Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. Jesse Belmont Barber, dean, Theological 
Seminary, Lincoln University (Pa.), has been named 
associate director. The institute has headquarters in 
the Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, and will 
implement the declaration of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly “for a nonsegregated Church and a 
nonsegregated society.” 


V. D. Bary anp Joun S. GriFFitH, director of spe- 
cial education and principal of the Jefferson High 
School, respectively, Portland (Ore.), were appointed 
to assistant superintendencies of the city’s schools, 
February 13. At the same time, the Board of Edu- 
cation named H. T. Santee as director of secondary 
education, and Eunice C. Miles, principal, High 
School of Commerce. Mrs. Miles succeeds James F. 
Elton who retired in January after 29 years of 
service. George W. Ebey, former professor of sec- 
ondary education, Chico (Calif.) State College, is the 
third assistant superintendent, having been elected 
earlier in the year. 


HamiLton Hout, president, Rollins College (Win- 
ter Park, Fla.), resigned, February 23, but acceded 
to the urging of the Board of Trustees that he remain 
in office until July 1, 1949. 


S. H. Jones, whose appointment to the presidency 
of Southwest Baptist College (Bolivar, Mo.) was re- 
ported in ScHoont anp Society, December 25, 1943, 
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has submitted his resignation, effective May 15, when 
he will become editor of the Baptist Courier, pub- 
lished at Greenville (S. Car.). 


Recent Deaths 


MyrtLe Brooke, head of the department of soci- 
ology, Alabama College (Montevallo), died, January 
30, according to a report sent to ScHOoL AND So- 
cleTY under date of February 19 by Julia MeEachin 
Lee, director of public service in the college. Miss 
Brooke had taught in the public schools of Canton 
(Ga.) and Crowley and Monroe (La.) before going 
to Alabama College in 1908. She had served as head 
of the department of education, psychology, and soci- 
ology until the growth in attendance and the develop- 
ment of the curricula necessitated the separation of 
these fields into different departments, when she was 
named head of the department of sociology. In 1936 
Alabama College conferred upon her the honorary 
LL.D. degree in recognition “of her outstanding con- 
tribution to the State of Alabama and to the college.” 


THE REVEREND CLirton Daacerr Gray, president 
emeritus, Bates College (Lewiston, Maine), died, Feb- 
ruary 21, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. Gray 
had served as minister (1901-05), Baptist Church, 
Port Huron (Mich.), and (1905-12), Stoughton 
Street Church, Boston; managing editor and publisher 
of Standard (1912-19); managing editor of Baptist 
(1919-20); and in the presidency of Bates College 
(1920-44). 


THE REVEREND JoHN B. CREEDEN, S.J., former 
president, Georgetown University (Washington, D. 
C.), died, February 26, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. Father Creeden had taught for two years in 
Fordham University before joining the staff of 
Georgetown University where he served as a member 
of the faculty for twenty-five years and in the presi- 
dency, eight years. In 1924 he went to Boston College 
where he founded the Law School and served as its 
first regent. Later he held the first deanship of the 
Evening Division of the college, now known as Boston 
College Intown. 


Lioyp RaymMonp Warson, professor emeritus of 
chemistry, Alfred (N. Y.) University, died, February 
26, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Watson had 
served as instructor in agricultural chemistry (1911- 
18) and August Heckscher research assistant (1926- 
27), New York State School of Agriculture, Cornell 
University; extension specialist in apiculture (1918- 
19), Connecticut Agricultural College; assistant api- 
culturist (1919-21), Bureau of Entomology, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; state apiarist for Texas 
(1921-22); and director of research (1931-34) and 
professor of chemistry (193446), Alfred University, 
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Epwarp THOMAS DevinE, former professor of 
social economy, Columbia University, died, February 
27, at the age of eighty years. Dr. Devine had served 
as principal of schools (1886-90) in Albion, Marshall- 
town, and Mount Vernon (Iowa); staff lecturer and 
executive secretary (1891-96), American Society Ex- 
tension of University Teaching; secretary (1896- 
1917), New York Charity Organization Society; di- 
rector (1904-07, 1912-17), New York School of So- 
cial Work; professor of social economy (1905-19), 
Columbia University; lecturer on social, educational, 
and economic topics (1918-27); dean (1927-29), 
Graduate School, the American University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.); and director (1929-31), Bellevue- 
Yorkville Health Demonstration, New York City. 


STEPHEN A. BREED, associate professor emeritus of 
drawing and descriptive geometry, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, died, February 27, at the age 
of seventy-five years. Mr. Breed had served the in- 
stitute as instructor in drawing and descriptive geom- 
etry (1905-19), assistant professor (1919-28), and 
associate professor (1928-38). 


CuArRLES Henry Rieper, dean emeritus, College of 
Letters and Science, University of California (Los 
Angeles), died, February 28, at the age of eighty-one 
years. Dr. Rieber had served as principal of schools 
(1888-90), Placerville (Calif.) ; instructor in mathe- 
maties (1890-98) in a school in Belmont (Calif.) ; 
assistant in philosophy (1898-1901), Harvard Uni- 
versity; assistant professor of philosophy (1901-03), 
Stanford University; and at the University of Cali- 
fornia as assistant professor of logic (1903-05), asso- 
ciate professor (1905-10), professor (1910-21), dean 
of summer sessions (1907-15), and professor of phi- 
losophy and dean, College of Letters and Science 
(1921-36). 


THE REVEREND Epwarp Hooker KNIGHT, dean 
emeritus, Hartford (Conn.) School of Religious Edu- 
cation, died, February 28, at the age of ninety-three 


Shorter Papers. 
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years. Dr. Knight had served the school as professor 
of New Testament language and literature from 1892 
to 1927, when he was retired with the title of dean 
emeritus. 


Coming Events 

THE annual College Body Parley will be held at 
Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.), March 
11-12, at which the general topic for discussion will 
be Labor-Management Relations. Among the speakers 
will be Senator Irving M. Ives, of New York; Senator 
Ralph EK. Flanders, of Vermont; Robert R. R. Brooks, 
dean, Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.) ; and 
J. Raymond Walsh, radio commentator on station 
WMCA. 


Ar the 20th annual meeting of the Interstate 
Teacher Education Conference to be held at the Men’s 
Faculty Club, Columbia University, March 17, the 
theme will be “Educating Teachers for World Under- 
standing.” John P. Milligan, supervising principal 
of schools, Glen Ridge (N. J.), president of the con- 
ference, will preside at the morning session, and Clar- 
ence Linton, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, secretary of the conference, will 
be in the chair at the afternoon session. 


THE 44th annual meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South will be held in 
Milwaukee, April 1-3, with headquarters in the Hotel 
Pfister. The program, under the direction of Dor- 
rance S. White, associate professor of classical lan- 
guages, the State University of Iowa, president of the 
association, will include scholarly papers in the field 
as well as papers on the pedagogy of secondary Latin. 


Education in the Magazines 

Tue February number of The Survey Midmonthly 
carries an article, “Sociometry in Action,” by Helene 
H. Jennings, a member of the staff of Intergroup 
Education in Cooperating Schools, a project of the 
American Council on Education. 





AN ATTACK ON SOCIAL-STUDIES 
TEXTBOOKS 


Denton L. GEYER 
Chicago Teachers College 


THE widely circulated Chicago Tribune has recently 
published a series of articles dealing with “subversive” 
textbooks in the social studies.1_ Supported by editori- 
als and cartoons, the articles maintain that 

1 Footnote at end of article. 


American children in public schools sre being indoctri- 
nated with communism, socialism, globalism, and venera- 
tion for radical New Deal governmental policies through 
the textbooks they use in daily classes, a survey just com- 
pleted by the Chicago Tribune discloses. Their teachers 
are being circularized with material plugging these ideas 
in the form of teachers’ guides given free by book-pub- 
lishing firms and pamphlets sent out by the National 
Education Association, a powerful fraternity of school 
teachers and principals which has headquarters in Wash- 
ington. Some pro-British propaganda inserted in Ameri- 
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ean textbooks in massive doses in the 1920’s still is 
retained in today’s histories. The idea behind this 
movement is to belittle and deride American heroes and 
statesmen of the Revolution and the War of 1812, and 
rebuke and discredit the Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence for the glorification of Great Britain 
and the British commonwealth. Still other texts teach 
that the Revolution was only a ‘‘class warfare’’ between 
the ruling classes of England and America, and that the 
‘*eommon people’’ had no part in it. Classroom news- 
papers printed on the east coast, supposedly to teach 
middle western students about ‘‘current events,’’ are 
edited from a strictly globalist and international view- 
point. Their policy is never to say an unkind word about 
the ‘‘radicals,’’ whether they be Socialists or Communists. 


The teacher of propaganda analysis and logie will 
find in these articles almost every type of distortion 
and crooked argument which he needs for classroom 
illustration. Name-calling is illustrated by referring 
to the authors of certain “socialistic” pamphlets as 
rats who must be driven out of the N.E.A., and to a 
man who changed his citizenship as a notorious turn- 
coat. False assumption is illustrated by the constant 
implication that education must be a process of indoce- 
trination and that the only question is who shall con- 
trol the indoctrination. The transfer device is em- 
ployed throughout by identifying an unrestricted 
laissez-faire economy with Americanism. Card-stack- 
ing, prevalent in many of the news stories of this 
paper, is used to present only what supports the case 
against the textbooks and nothing in their favor. Fre- 
quent use is also made of innuendo and color words and 
most of the other devices of the professional propa- 
gandist. Quotations from the textbooks are presented 
without any attempt at refuting them. It is appar- 
ently sufficient that, since they are out of line with 
Tribune doctrines, they must, therefore, be wrong. 

Diseussion with eollege classes in Chicago and con- 
versation with average Chicago citizens indicate that 


Reborts ... 
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tor the majority of readers this line of attack is con- 
vineing. All that has been written about the failure 
of the traditional school to teach critical thinking ap- 
pears sickeningly confirmed. 

Mid-western schools have already been considerably 
influenced by these articles. .The author of the series 
visited a number of communities in northern Illinois 
and southern Wisconsin and usually secured from the 
local superintendent a promise that the offending text- 
books would no longer be used even as reference books. 
In one city the books had been relegated to a storeroom, 
but the author finds this solution inadequate and hints 
strongly that the Nazi plan should have been adopted 
and the books burned. 

The teacher whose elasses have access to files of this 
newspaper might employ these articles to teach propa- 
ganda analysis, the ethies of journalism, the place of 
nationalism in an era of atomic bombs, or the functions 
of public education. Interesting questions which 
would arise in connection with education would include 
the relation of indoctrination to education; the role of 
propaganda in schools, when it serves as counter- 
propaganda to the influence exerted upon pupils by 
tle press; the size of the unit of population which 
should control the curriculum—whether city, state, 
nation, or the UN, in the light of the aggravation of 
war by nationalistic teaching; and the possibility that 
failure to discuss controversial issues will tend toward 
the acceptance of the status quo because it remains 
uncriticized. 





1By Frank Hughes. Oct. 7: ‘‘Tribune Bares Red 
Links in Schools of U.S.’’ 8: ‘‘ How Teachers Are Guided 
in Red Ideology.’’ 9: ‘‘ Anti-American Rugg Books in 
Many Schools.’’ 10: ‘‘Moscow-Bred Authors Press New 
Deal Aims.’’ 11: ‘‘Text’s Theme: A World State and 
Socialism.’’ 13: ‘‘How N.E.A, Uses Schools to Rap 
American Ways.’’ 14: ‘‘Hunt Outlines Schools’ Plans to 
Combat Isms.’’ 16: ‘‘ Praise Tribune for Exposé of Red 
Textbooks.’’ Editorial, Oct. 11: ‘‘Exposing the 
N.E.A.’’ Cartoon, Oct. 9: ‘‘Revising the Late Edi- 


tion.’’ 





UNESCO SELECTS BEIRUT FOR THE 1948 
CONFERENCE 
Donn V. Hart 
Syracuse University 


LEBANON, which is said to have given “to civiliza- 
tion the alphabet, navigation, glass manufacturing, 
and the first stone building in the world,”! has been 


1The United Nations, Peoples and Countries, United 
Nations Information Office, New York, page 35. 


selected as the country for UNESCO’s Third General 
Conference to be held in November, 1948. The con- 
ference will meet in Beirut, the capital of the newly 
formed Republic of Lebanon. While the Executive 
Board of UNESCO had recommended that the next 
conference be held in Paris, the General Conference 
at Mexico City set aside the recommendation by a 
20 to 10 vote in favor of Lebanon. Four nations were 
absent when the vote was taken on November 27 and 
two refrained from voting, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 
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One of the various reasons for selecting Beirut 
was voiced by A. A. Roberts, delegate from South 
Africa, who said that, by holding the conference in 
Mexico City, UNESCO had become understood and 
esteemed by the peoples of Mexico and other Latin 
American countries. “I think we have sold UNESCO 
in a big way to Latin America and that we could do 
the same next year with respect to the Arab World.” 
Manuel Vidal, delegate from Mexico, agreed with Dr. 
Roberts, adding, “I dare say that six months ago in 
Mexico there were many who thought UNESCO was 
the name of a new automobile, but the fact that the 
UNESCO Second General Conference was held in 
Mexico has given the greatest possible influence to 
UNESCO throughout the American continent.” 

Lebanon’s flag is snow-white with a red border and 
a green cedar tree in the center, a symbol of the 
famous cedars of Lebanon from which King Solomon 
built his temples and the Phoenicians their far-wan- 
dering ships. The ancient Semitie word, laban, means 
“snow-white.” More than 80 per cent of the people 
are literate. In 1942 there were 267 State, 149 Mos- 
lem, 811 Christian, 273 French, 36 American, 14 
British, and one Danish, Swiss, and Greek schools in 
the Republic. The total number of pupils in school 
in 1942 was 138,318. Arabic is the prevailing lan- 
guage, although there are many dialectical varieties. 

Beirut had 233,970 people in 1943; silk, cotton, and 
fine metal working are the principal sources of wealth 
for Beirut’s inhabitants whose largest imports are 
foodstuffs and wearing apparel. There are two large 
universities in the capital, the famous American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, founded in 1866, and a Jesuit Uni- 
versity of St. Joseph. In 1943 more than 800 stu- 


2 Quotations obtained from official news releases from 
UNESCO’s New York Office, Lake Success, 
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dents were attending the American University. 
Chapel attendance has been voluntary since the strike 
of Moslem students in 1912: here Moslems, Jews, and 
Christians frequently worship together. Bayard 
Dodge who recently retired as president of the uni- 
versity, became its head in 1923.3 The university has 
a college of medicine. “It was in Lebanon that the 
Arabic version of the Bible was made and the Summa 
of Saint Thomas translated into Arabic. Thousands 
of students flock to her educational institutions from 
all over the Near East.’’* 

Not all of the UNESCO delegates to the Second 
General Conference approved of the selection of 
Beirut. David Hardman, chief delegate of the United 
Kingdom, opposed the motion on the ground that 
UNESCO would lose ten per cent of its time and 
effort in a crucial year by holding the next General 
Conference away from its Paris headquarters. Dur- 
ing the Mexico City conference a Latin block was 
developed and united with an Arab block which gave 
the consolidated block a majority vote. A similar 
block exists in the United Nations but the preferred 
position of the Big Nations offsets the block’s influ- 
ence. Some informed observers believe Beirut was 
pushed in order to obtain Arab support for the future 
selection of a Latin as Director-General of UNESCO 
when Julian Huxley retires in 1948. 

According to legend, the bay just north of Beirut 
is called St. George’s Bay, for here it is said that St. 
George slew the dragon. It is appropriate, in one 
way, that UNESCO which has so many “dragons” of 
ignorance, suspicion, and intolerance to slay should 
choose the land where St. George accomplished his 
heroic deed. 


3 Time 50: page 69, September 29, 1947. 
4 The United Nations, Peoples and Countries, page 36. 





A DEMOCRATIC STANDARD 


M. D. Bown 
University of Utah 


I was fascinated by Simpson’s article on “Single 
Standard or Double Standard” in ScHoon anv So- 
cieTY, November 29, 1947. That alone was worth 
the price of a year’s subscription. 
mayed by his article, particularly when I came to the 
part about the cross of the “single standard.” The 
thing haunts me, for I have nailed hundreds of stu- 
dents to this cross. Those who were nailed on the 
“A” and “B” part of the upright do not torment me 
unduly, but those nailed below—ah, such wickedness! 


I was also dis- 


And I remember one poor fellow that I nailed to the 
first “S” on STANDARDS. His is a sorry plight 
indeed, for he can’t climb up and he can’t climb down, 
there being naught but ozone above and below. 

It was thus with relief that I viewed the “Learning 
Ladder,” and discovered how to mend my ways. But 
there seemed something wrong here. A feeling of 
uneasiness about this ladder disturbed my new equa- 
nimity. A single neuron in my cortex buzzed a faint 
warning. The buzzing grew louder, and louDER, 
and LOUDER, and finally the thought exploded—the 
learning ladder is undemocratic. The implication is 
that one goes up to the high end, and down to the 
low end; in fact, there it is, right on the paper, 
“HIGH” at the top and “LOW” at the bottom. How- 
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ever, my disappointment lasted only iN B } y ABILITIES appears three times, 

fleetingly. For once in my life, S / because they are three times as im- 

a brilliant solution formed im- >» » portant as STANDARDS. And 

mediately. Apparently, when the nN K & A “best of all, since ABILITIES are 

thought exploded, it struck my . x 

4 . ‘ % put on the outside of STAND- 

skull, and in rolling around be- 4 ¢] " = 

tween skull and meninges, gave me Ww PE a: pe ia aa 

ths Gtletion: |: Shans th de: e ss > regarded as constrictive in char- 
Close examination of this dia- gu > acter; ABILITIES can expand and 

gram will demonstrate that there is 2 expand and expand. After all, we 

neither “high” nor “low.” It ean @ do want our students to GROW, 

v N don’t we? (N.B.: I put the last sen- 


be read upside down or inside out, 
from right to left, or left to right. 


feo ee 


tence in to challenge the teacher.) 





AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS 


The Study and Teaching of American History. Edited 
by Ricuarp E. THuRSFIELD. Pp. 442. Washington: 
The National Council for the Social Studies. $2.50. 


RatpH ApAMS Brown 
State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


THIS volume contains seven sections, of which the 
first investigates “The Function of American History 
in One World.” Outstanding chapters include Paul 
Todd’s “Opportunities for American History,” Alice 
Spieseke’s “Current Trends in the Selection and Or- 
ganization of Content,’ William Van Til’s “Develop- 
ing Desirable Attitudes,’ and Dr. Thursfield’s pro- 
vocative chapter on “Developing the Ability to Think 
Reasonably.” Section two is titled “Newer Interpre- 
tations in American History.” Its seven chapters, 
contributed by six eminent historians, contain invalu- 
able discussions of recent additions to the literature of 
American history. In section three Erling Hunt and 
Ryland Crary diseuss the relationship of American 
history both to the other social studies and to school 
subjects in general. Section four is devoted to the 
“Vertical Articulation of the American History Pro- 
gram”—one of the most important and yet consist- 
ently neglected areas in the improvement of history 
teaching. The remaining sections discuss “Methods, 
Materials, and Resources”; “Evaluation and Tests”; 
and “Teachers and Their Preparation.” 

“The Study and Teaching of American History” is 
an unusually comprehensive volume. Its very size 
may frighten some people away. It should, however, 
be viewed as a reference book or guide—a volume to 
which one ean turn for specific help or information; 
one to be read in sections, as leisure permits; a source 


of inspiration and suggestion. Administrators should 


be familiar with its contents, that they may encourage 
its use by their teachers, and for its interpretation of 
their responsibility in the improvement of history 
teaching. This should be standard desk equipment 
for every teacher of American history, at every grade 
level. Elementary-school teachers will find Mary 
Kelty’s “The Middle Grade Program: Articulation 
with the Upper Grades” extremely helpful. High- 
school teachers will profit from a careful study of the 
thorough analysis of the reading problem by Dr. Car- 
penter and Miss Young. College and university pro- 
fessors will find section two both scholarly and inelu- 
sive. Many of the latter would also profit from a 
careful reading of Professor Keohane’s suggestive 
chapter on “Historical Method and Primary Sources,” 
or Dr. Hartung’s survey of the “Use of Local, State 
and Regional Resources.” The section on testing and 
evaluation is something that no teacher can afford to 
overlook. 

A more effective teaching of American history is 
essential to an understanding and strengthening of our 
democratic system and to the development of world 
understandings. Richard Thursfield and his associates 
—more than 30 educators and historians—have made 
a most significant contribution to the improvement of 
American history teaching at every level of instruction. 
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ARAYA, JOSE. Policia Juvenil. Pp. 194. 
Rosario, Calle Cordoba 1432, Rosario, Argentina. 


ByrD, OLIVER E. (editor). Health Instruction Yearbook. 
Pp. ix +325. Stanford University Press. 1947. $3.00. 
A synopsis of current information selected from health 
articles, 
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CLARK, DoNnALD LEMEN. John Milton at St. Paul’s 
School. Pp. x+269. Columbia University Press. 
1948, $3.50. 

a study of ancient rhetoric in English Renaissance educa- 
ion. 
e 

DUNAWAY, WAYLAND F. A History of Pennsylvania. 
Pp. xvili+ 724. Prentice-Hall. 1948. $6.65. 
Describes the political, economic, and social progress of the 
settlement from its inception to the present day. Second 
edition ; first published in 1935. 


EBON, MARTIN. World Communism Today. Pp. viii+ 
536. Whittlesey House, New York 18. 1948, $4.50. 
A comprehensive survey of Communist organization and 
strength. 

2 

EDMONDSTON, C. M., AND M. L. F. Hype. King’s Man. 
Decorations by Avery Johnson. Pp. 281. Longmans 
Green. 1948. $2.50. 

A story laid in the reign of Henry, first of the Plantagenet 
line of kings in England. 
e 

HARPER, MARTHA BARNHART. Bittersweet. Decorations 
v4 Erick Berry. Pp. 237. Longmans Green. 1948, 
$2.50. 

A story for young people in a Civil War setting. 
© 


HILGARD, ERNEST R. Theories of Learning. Pp. vi+ 409. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 1. 
1948. $3.75. 

One in the Century Psychology Series of which Richard 
M. Elliott is editor. 





HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND 
EDUCATION 


June 28 to August 21 
1948 


Graduate Courses and Workshops in Education 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Arts and Sciences 
Coeducational «¢ Dormitories and Cafeteria 
Veterans may enroll under G.|. Bill 
Special Conferences: ‘‘Ways to Mental Health” and 
“Financing Education in an Inflationary World” 


Address: Department X, 9 Wadsworth House, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 








The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


‘*A man never stands so straight as when 
he stoops to help a child.’’ 
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HocKEMA, FRANK C. A Study of Higher Education for 
Engineers. Pp. viii+155. Purdue University, Lafa- 
yette, Ind. 1947. $1.50. 

Studies in Engineering Education IV, edited by H. H. 
Remmers, 
2 


JEANS, Sir JAMES. The Growth of Physical Science. 
Pp. x+ 364. Macmillan. 1948. $4.00. 
The connected story of scientific discoveries and theories, 
beginning with the Babylonian system of counting and end- 
ing with today’s mystery of sub-atomic structure. 
* 


KIeRZEK, JOHN M. Workbook for the Macmillan Hand- 
book of English. Pp.129. Macmillan. 1948, $1.25. 
Revised edition; first published in 1939. 


KOLEHMAINEN, JoHN I. The Finns in America. Pp. 
141. Suomi College, Hancock, Mich. 1947. $2.00. 
A bibliographical guide to the history of the Finnish people 
who settled in this country. 


MARTIN-CLARKE, D. ELIzABETH, Culture in Early Anglo- 
Saxon England. Illustrated. Pp. xi+100. The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1947. $2.25. 

Based on lectures given at the Johns Hopkins University 
when the author was on sabbatical leave from Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

* 

Rice, WILLIAM B.. The Los Angeles Star, 1851-1864. 
Pp. xvi+315. University of California (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles) Press. 1947. $5.00. 

The story of the beginnings of journalism in Southern Cali- 
fornia, edited by John Walton Caughey. 
% 


SAVERY, CONSTANCE. Dark House on the Moss. Decora- 
tions by Clifford N. Geary. Pp. 216. Longmans 
Green. 1948. $2.50. 

A story full of suspense for young people. 


SHAFFER, Ropert H. ‘‘The Effect of English Deficiency 
upon a Student’s Adjustment in College.’’ Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 
XXIV, No.1. Pp. 34. Division of Research and Field 
Services, Indiana University. 1948. $0.50. 


SmiTH, CHARLES T. Music and Reason: The Art of 
Listening, Appreciating and Composing. Pp. ix +158. 
Social Sciences Publishers, Inc., 41 W. 47th St., New 
York 19. 1948. $3.25. 

A clear exposition for those who wish to learn how to listen 
to good music with understanding and discrimination. 


SprrzeR, HERBERT F. The Teaching of Arithmetic, Pp. 
viii+ 397. Houghton Mifflin. 1948. $3.00. 
Presents some of the procedures that have made the teach- 
ing of this subject a pleasant experience. 


UMSTATID, J. G., AND COLLEAGUES AT B.A.U. Instruc- 
tional Procedures at the College Level. Pp. vi+195. 
“University of Texas; distributed by the University Co- 
operative Society, Austin. 1947. 
An analysis of teaching at Biarritz American University. 








TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association : 

HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
; Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY. Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 

GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 


































QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 


vacancies in the 
CT A A} College and University 


Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

pool the funding of Pennypacker 5—1223 

Member—National Association of 

Teachers Agencies 

















Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
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college retirement plans 








offers 
Individual Life Insurance Universities and Col- 
mn z AMERICAN leges throughout the 
Collective Life Insurance United States continue 
“ their great demand 
Annuity Contracts COLLEGE for recommendations 
for those trained in 
the different fields of 
TEACHERS INSURANCE AND BUREAU —s<ience. ‘the positions 
range from instructor- 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION ships to heads of de- 
: 28 E. JACKSON partments. 
A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company BOULEVARD . 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. CHICAGO 4, Our service is 
ILLINOIS nation-wide. 
































MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SUMMER 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


FRENCH e GERMAN e ITALIAN <n 
RUSSIAN e SPANISH JULY 2- 


AUGUST 19 


Middlebury College’s internation- Successful results are due to Mid- 
ally famous Language Schools dlebury’s unique idea of complete 
stress thorough modern language Segregation from English con- 
training. Efficient teaching tacts; pledged exclusive use of 
methods lead toward mastery of foreign language in and out of 


k “ae 1: classes ; separate school residences, 
spoken and written language, plus qining halls, native instructors— 


intimate knowledge of the foreign personalized supervision. Offers 
country’s life, institutions, litera- Master’s degree and Doctorate in 
ture, history and culture. Modern Languages. 













For Illustrated Bulletin, Information write: 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OFFICE, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 7, Vermont 





















